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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
JACOB RITTER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LIEE. 
‘Continued from page 154. 


In the spring of 1778, I was married to Doro- 
thy Smith, a young woman I had been acquainted 
with before I entered the army. We were both 
poor; but having a true affection, we determined 
to assist each other in making a livelihood. We 
removed to Philadelphia, and began house-keep- 

' very small way. I went out to do day’s 
works; and many a time have mowed grass for a 
shilling a day, where now the Green street meet- 
ing house stands, My wife took in washing, and 
we made out to live. 

But it pleased Providence to permit trials to 
continue: and I had the ague for twelve months. 
During this afflictive period, | endeavored to sup- 
port my family by working at my trade of shoe- 
making; and lest, through debility of body, | 
should sleep too long, I used to lean my head 
against a bench on my arms, instead of lying 
down, and catch a little rest in that way. One 
day, my wife was sick, and my little son said to 
me, ** 
bread.’’ But alas! I bad none to give him. But 
as | walked up and down the floor in great trou- 
ble, a soldier entered; and, taking a loaf of bread 
from his knapsack, asked me if | would give him 
some potatoes in excliange for it. As soon as my 
child saw the bread, he renewed his application 
to me fora piece. Bat [ told him he must wait 
till | went down cellar, and saw whether there 
were potatoes enough to satisfy the soldier. I 
was verv glad when he had satisfied himself and 
departed; and then, with gratitude to the God of 
my life, | divided the loaf of bread amongst us. 


My circumstances, however, began to mend 
when | recovered my health; and I and my wife 
continued to attend the Lutheran church. My 
inind had been uneasy for some time; and [ went 
to some of the heads of the society, and queried 
with them about matters of faith and doctrine, 
and of the light that shined within; and also with 
They told me there 
was no such thing as an inshining light; and that 
1 was under a temptation of the devil; and re- 
commended me to go into company and amuse- 
ments, to dissipate such thoughts. Tere, great 
exercise came upon me. I found I must either 
unite with them in all their creeds and ceremonies 
contrary to the conv*ctions of my conscience,—or 
! must turn my back upon them. At length, | 
made up my mind to leave them, and to remain 


regard to water-baptism. 


Father, | am hungry; give me a ,piece of 





as a pilgrim upon the earth, not joined to any i 
ligious society. 

| attended to my trade and business diligently 
Many persons came to me to dispute with me on 
points of doctrine, and tried to 
join them. 
pany of one sect who told me that they were th 
only people who walked in the right way. But 
I told them | was not convinced of it. They ask 
ed me what further evidence | wanted. I replied, 
I have seen a people with an eye of faith, who 
worship God in spirit and in truth. 
they were the very people; and began to quote 
many texts of scripture to prove it. | told them 
all their talk would signify nothing to me, as | 
was determined not to join any society till I was 
thoroughly convinced in my own mind. So they 
departed gnd troubled me no more. 

The night after the controversy above alluded 
to, I saw in my sleep a great multitude of people 
surrounding a steeple which stood in an open 
plain; and | wondered that no houses were near 
it. Presently, a man clothed in shining garments 
stepped up to me and said, “Jacob, these people 
are looking for the appearance of the founder 
of their society, who will show himself at the bel- 
fry of the steeple-house. But, mark, as soon as 
he makes his appearance, the steeple will tak: 
fire at its foundation, and consume him with every 
thing that is in the building, and it shall be utter- 
ly destroyed.”” When he left me, I saw the mu! 
titude earnestly gazing up at the man, whom 
now beheld standing at the belfry. dressed in his 
black gown and white bands. Great fear fell 
upon me when | saw him; and ‘in a few minut 
! beheld the fire kindled, and the whole buildin: 
with the man in it, was totally consunfed. 
awaked,—and behold! it was a dream. 1! aro: 
and bowed myself in supplication, uncer the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. The heavenly Principle 
was opened on my understanding, and solemn, 
reverent silence covered my mind. 


nfiience » 1 
miuence nie oO 


Among the rest, there was a com- 


Thev said 


In this stat 

of feeling, | was again permitted to have a near 
view of Paradise; and again beheld that glorious 
company surrounding the throne of God, singing 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb: and a voice 
was heard, saying, * There is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons who need no repentance *y 

This blissful view confirmed the vision [| had 
when I was a lad, as has been before related.— 
Oh! that all would come to know this pure, in- 
ward silence before God. On opening the Bible, 
while under these serious considerations, it seem- 
ed as if I had a spiritual understanding given me, 
such as I never had before; though | had read th 
scriptures a great deal. 

Soon after this, an impression was made upor 
my mind, that | must ge to the Bank meeting.- 
But I did not know, at that time, any thing of 
such a place; nor was | acquainted with any o 
the Society of Friends. Accordingly, | went out 
and inquired of some person in the street for sue 
a place as the Bank meeting-house. 
a week-day. ) 


(lt Was on 
I at length arrived at the place 
and stepped up and opened the door, where | 
found a number of people assembled, and sitting 
10 solemn stillness. I went in and seated mysel 
behind the door. Ina few minutes, | found some- 
thing working so powerfully on my mind, that 
was comparable to the whirlwind, and the fire, 
and the earthquake. 


Under this exercise, | got 
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up and went out of the meeting, and stood at the 
corner of the But | felt 
demned in my heart, and very sorrowful for dis- 


house, outside. con- 


An | now 
my eyes were opened, and a sense was give 


turbing the solemnity of the meeting. 
nme 
that these were the people | had seen with an 
eye of faith. worshipping God in the silence of all 
flesh. 


] 
a 


I then resolved to go in again, and sit 
I did so,—and 
the same commotion took hold of my mind again. 
But as | endured it, and strove for stillness, light 


ewn in company with Friends 


arose on my poor soul; and it seemed as if a win- 
dow had been opened in a dark room, and let in 
the bright sunshine. 

Here, all my doubts were at an end, and I was 
confirmed in my faith,—not by outward observa- 
tion, nor outward things, but by the everlasting 
principle of ‘Truth, revealed in me,—that this was 
the true worship in spirit and in truth. Sweet 
peace covered my spirit; and I felt as if | could 
have sat there till night Liowever, the meeting 
broke up, and | went home, determined to let 
none of my acquaintance know that I had attend- 
ed the Quaker meeting. But, the second time I 
went, the news spread, and the Lutherans heard 
of it. Now my trials began afresh. 

When my wile heard of my having been to 
Quaker meeting, she told me she hoped | would 
not forsake the Lutheran faith, nor deny the scrip- 
tures;—as it was commonly reported that the 
She continued to go to 
the Lutheran church, and [| to the Bank meeting, 
for about two 
trial to me, to differ from my dear wife in matters 
f religion; but | was favoured to keep pretty 


l‘riends did deny them. 


years. It was a great and close 


much in the patience, and said but little to her 
on points of controversy,—which proved of use. 
Not long afier I joined with Friends, I heard 
fa Fair to be held at Warwick, in Maryland, 
ind also one at Charleston, ten miles south of 
Elkton; and [| concluded to take a parcel of shoes 
| had made, and see if | could sell them at the 
Fair. 


tinan, and went down the river in a vessel about 


So, accordingly, | set out with a journey- 


seventy miles; then crossed the country to the 
head of the Bay. When we got to Charle ston, 
{ hired a room, and bought a half ¢ord of wood, 
that we might live quietly and peaceably to our- 
A large 
concourse of people were gathered in the town; 
and among the rest there was a play-actor. He 


selves, while we stayed in the place. 


came to me and offered to show me all his art for 
But | told | did not want to 
Then | was invited to attend a Methodist 


iT, ‘. 
ilso declined; 


nothing. him, no: 
see it 
and remained 


meeting, which | 


quietly at my room 

One evening, a company of fellows came in 
1 bor 
with it some time: and then | spoke to them, and 


told them that as | paid the rent 


ind drank, and used much bad language. 


for the room, I 
vished to have it quietly for myself and compar 


I 


ion. Some of them being warmed with hquor 


got angry, and threatened to abuse me because 
with them An Irishman, wh 


would not jom 


knew me, stood up before me, and told th 
abusive fellows that if any one insuited’ m 

ready to defend me through rough 
But | told 


strike one of them; for they had 


was 


smooth. him to forbear, 


drunk so 1 bh 
that they did not rightly understand w they 
were about So he sat down peaceabls Now 
a stranger came in the room just about t 
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be was well dressed, and his countenance and 
deportment were grave and solid. I perceived by 
his language and dress that he was not a member 
of Friends’ Society. He spoke out and said, “My 
friends, | have something on my mind to say to 
you, if you are willing to hear me: but if you are 
not, | will try to keep it to myself.’’ As soon as 
he spoke, my spirit bare witness to his, and I 
called out, My friend, if thou hast anything on 
thy mind to say, do thou be faithful. So he be- 
gan, and related as follows: “ My friends, | once 
was as fond of liquor as any of you, and drank a 
great deal, not only in company, but by myself at 
home. But after a day of frolicking, { began to 
reflect, that if I kept on drinking at that rate, it 
would lead me to misery. I went to bed,—and, 
whether it was a vision or a dream, | cannot tell; 
but methought I was conducted to the top of a 

high mountain, where I beheld two men entirely 
destitute of covering, standing by a trough, in 
which I saw some red stuff that looked like fire. 
One of the men had a scoop-shoved in his hand, 
and frequently he would lade up a shovelful of the 
fire that was in the trough, and throw it into the 
open mouth of the other; who, after swallowing 
it, would vomit back again into the trough: and 
this was done again and again. I was much as- 
tonished at this sight, and asked my guide what 
it meant. He replied, This is the miserable state 
of drunkards. Oh! said J, then this is my state; 
for I love liquor. I awoke in great terror and 
trembling, made a sulemn covenant that | would 
never taste another drop of liquor as long as | 
lived. And from that time, I have been entirely 
clear of this awful sin.” ‘The company listened 
with profound attention to the voice of this stran- 


or drunk that night; for the people went away 
next morning quite sober. 


Thus, [ was delivered from my trials at that 
time,—yet felt impressed with a belief that more 
awaited me. So when | embarked in the vessel 
that was to bring me back again to Philadelphia, 
I found a number of profligate fellows on board, 
who persisted in proceeding on the voyage, al- 
though the captain said he thought we should 
have a storm. They went below deck, and play- 
el cards, and drank, and swore all day. I went 
to them, and warned them to leave off their evil 
doings. But they treated me with contempt, and 
would not take my advice. However, a gale 
overtook us in the evening; the winds blew, 
waves beat, the thunder roared, and the lightning 
flashed. ‘Then those wicked men were seized 
with great terror, and on their knees prayed for 
mercy. I sat in a solemn frame of mind, and said 
to them, My friends, you bave been serving the 
devil all day, and now, in your trouble, you cry 
unto that God you have blasphemed. They were 
struck with conviction, and implored me to for- 
give them for their ill treatment of me in the 


morning. Said I, my friends, I freely forgive 
you; and believe, if you will turn now from your 


evil ways, that you will experience the goodness 
of the Lord. So, when we came safe to land, 
they hung round me like poor be 
parted in much tenderness. 


oggars, and we 
About the end of two years after I began to 
¢o to the Bank meeting, one day on my return 
from another part of the town where I had some 
business, f found my wife’s mother with another 
voman at my house, disputing with my wife about 
doctrines. Her mother had charged her with go- 
ing to Quaker meeting, which she denied; and 
my coming in, appealed tome. No; said I,! 
thou hast never been. My wife then stepped up| 
to me, and said to me in a very loving manner, 
* Now, Jacob, I am convinced thou art in the 
right way, and T will henceforth go to meeting 
with thee.’”? When she had so said, her mother 


s 


ti 


t 


ger; and I do not think any more liquor was sold - 


the); 
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started up in a passion; and when I tried’ to per- and do not permit the advantages it proposes to 
suade her to stay and dine with us, she refused, remain unimproved, but secure to yourselves and 
declaring she would have nothing to do with such to your ehildren the great benefits it offers. Be- 
reprobates. lieve me, if you fail to avail yourselves of so fa- 
vorable an opportunity to obtain the valuable in- 
formation offered, incalculable will be the loss 
your children will sustain. We therefore entreat 
you, our sisters, with all the earnestness of an af- 
fectionate solicitude, to comply with our wishes; 
fully believing that if you do, you will live to re- 
alize the desire of your hearts, and that before 
your earthly pilgrimage is accomplished you will 
have the blessed assurance, you are leaving 
hind you worthy successors, who will carry for- 
ward the great work of improvement so happily 
began by you, after you will have been gathered 
to your fathers. 





(Conclusion in our next.) 


——-—-—_~+ee- | 
CATTARAUGUS INDIANS. 


(Concluded from page 155. 


One of the women Friends on the committee 
then addressed the Council as follows: 


My Broruers anp Sisters! We feel thank- 
ful to the Great Spirit for his kind Providence in 
bringing us safely to this place. I speak on be- 
half of the committee of women Friends. It is 
the first time we evef attended an Indian Coun- 
cil, and we have listened with deep interest and 
attention to all that has been said. It appears 
by the statements that we have heard made, the 
original objects for which this committee were 
associated have all, by the aid of the Great Spirit, 
been fully accomplis shed, and that you are now 

secured in the possession of comfortable homes, 
which cannot be taken from you. 

Sisters! Finding this to be the case, the com- 
mittee might and probably would have felt them- 
selves released from the necessity of ‘continuing 
their labors among you. But observing the un- 
favourable situation in which the female portion 
of your people were placed, your sisters, who 
were associated with the men Friends in this con- 
cern, felt it to be their duty to request that some 
attention should be given to you. Much had been 
done for the Indian men, and but little or nothing 
for you; they, therefore, after careful reflection, 
concluded, at a Council held at this place Jast 
year, to bring this matter to the consideration of 


be- 


These several communications were listened 
to with marked attention, and appeared to have 
produced an impressive effect upon the assembly. 

After some brief remarks from severa} of the 
chiefs, it was concluded to appoint a committee 
of conference, to unite with the committee of 
I'riends then in attendance, in deliberating upon 
the several matters which had been proposed to 
them by Friends, and enter into such arrange- 
ments for securing the objects desired as they 
might mutually believe would be necessary and 
proper. 

After a short conference with this committee, 
it was agreed that the two committees would 
meet that afternoon in the school-house belong- 
ing to Friends; and it was understood that it 
would be acceptable to Friends, if they would in- 
vite the attendance of such of their women at this 
conference as they might deem suitable. 

At the time proposed, the Indians, who had 
been appointed, attended punctually. There were 
also present, twelve or fifteen women, five of which 
had been especially delegated to attend the con- 
ference. 

Upon the committees being convened, after a 
short pause, a Friend called the attention of the 
Indians to the efforts which had for some years 
been made by the Society of Friends, to promote 
the improvement of their moral and social condi- 
tnents in cultivating the land, and other occupa- tion. He referred to the circumstances which 
tions unsuited to the delicacy of our sex; and in bad led to the association of the present acting 
the place of this, to encourage you to employ joint-committee. He remarked, that these ob- 
yourselves in the business and management of Jects had all been successfully accomplished; and 
your household concerns;—this it was seen and that therefore their friends might have been justi- 
‘ fied in leaving them to walk alone. But in look- 
ing round and viewing the degraded situation in 
which the Indian women were still held, our sym- 
pathies had been awakened for them, and our 
women Friends were not willing to withdaaw till 
an effort was made to better their condition. A 
great deal had been done for the men, and no- 
thing for them. He further remarked, that if it 
really was their desire to elevate themselves to 
the rank and station of a civilized and respectable 
community, they must withdraw their women from 
their laborious employments, and encourage them 
to occupy themselves in the more appropriate da- 
ties of their domestic concerns. ‘That in order to 
aid them m carrying into effect this most desira- 
ble change, the committee, last year, proposed 
the establishment of the Manual Labor School, 
which they then approved, and promised that they 
would, as advised, withdraw their women from the 
labors of the field. 


the chiefs, and lay fully before them the views of 
your friends in relation to it. 

The result, as you are aware, was, 
that the propriety and advantages of the measures 

proposed, were so clearly seen by that Council, 
that by a decision, which we believe was generally 
and perhaps unanimously approved, it was decided 
to change the system heretofore pursued in regard 
to the division of labor between the sexes, and to 
withdraw the women from the toilsome employ- 


SISTERs ! 


admitted by all, would greatly increase your com- 
fort, and effectively promote the objects desired 
in relation to the nation—that is, their civilization 
and elevation to a proper rank and station in the 
community. 

‘These views having been approved by you— 
your sisters, who we represent, believed a new 
and further duty had now devolved upon the 
committee. Your men had received the instruc- 
tion necessary for them—the women had been, 
left neglected, and of course were ignorant of the 
proper manner of discharging the new duties to 
which they were about to be called. And it was 
concluded to establish a Manual Labor School 
for their instruction, where, in succession, your 
young women would be taught all the requisite 
branches of domestic and household business, 
such as sewing, knitting, spinning, washing, iron- 
ing, cooking, and indeed all other appropriate! 
business. ‘This school has now been im opera- 
tion for near one year, and it is proposed, if you) 
desire it, to continue and extend its accommoda-’ 
tions. rect our attention to this specific object. And 

Sisters! We are told that to it will, probably| we now propose, after making this avowal, to in- 
‘hereafter, be confined the principal care and labor} 


|vite you to give us freely your opinion, whether 
‘of the committee. As your sisters we feel a deep it is considered by you desirable to continue this 


interest in the success of this effort, and earnestly|establishment. And if so, we invite you freely to 
recommend you to extend to it your patronage | suggest to us any improvement you mav think 
and encouragement. Send your daughters to it,| will be calculated to promote its usefulness; and 


This being the situation of matters between us, 
we believe it will be right for us hereafter to di- 
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we will also be glad to be informed on what terms 
and conditions it will be agreeable to you we 
should hold the farm now occupied by us. 

A chief then rose and said, the Senecas had 
always entertained the greatest confidence in the 
Society of Friends; that they had always been 
faithful to every engagement they had made with 
them; that they had never given them any advice 
but what had been calculated tos promote their 
welfare in this world, and their happiness in the 
world to come. ‘That the advice they had lately 
given them, in relation to the treatment and em- 
ployment of their women, was good, and he was 
satisfied, if followed, it would tend to the promo- 
tion of their happiness and prosperity. He then 
added, it had always been his opinion that God 
made women better than men, and I know they 
are wiser. Our people have lately been enlight- 
ened on this subject—and I hope to see the time 
when, like you, we shall have the benefit of their 
experience and judgments. 

Another chief expressed his thanks to the 
Great Spirit for having given us the present op- 
portunity of talking together. We have listened |° 
to and will remember your words. And our 
prayers will be offered to the Great Spirit, who 
has brought you in safety among us, that on your 
return He will conduct you safely to your homes. 
When absent from you we will converse with you 
in spirit. And always cherish a grateful recol- 
lection of your kindness and goodness to us. 

Several other chiefs spoke very feelingly and 
impressively on the occasion of our present meet- 
ing. 
said, This is the first time that an opportunity has 
ever been afforded to one of my sex to be heard 
in the dehberations of my nation upon public 
matters. We 
now about to be extended to us. 
sired, on behalf of my sisters here present, to ex- 
press the gratification we feel in meeting our fe- 
male friends in this Council. She then proceeded 
to propose, that a committee of Indians be ap- 
pointed to have the care and supervision of the 
female school, and sustained the proposal by sev- 
eral judicious reasons why benefits would result 
from it. The suggestion was approved by all the 
chiefs, and a committee of Indian men and wo- 
men were accordingly appointed. 

The chiefs present having expressed their unan- 
imous desire that the school might be continued 
and enlarged, the matters connected with its fu- 
ture operations were satisfactorily arranged: be- 
tween them and Friends, and the conference 
closed, under feelings of reciprocal regard of the 
Indians and Friends—and under a solemnity of 
feeling which we believe will not be soon forgot- 
ten by either. M. L. R. 


—~w eo 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
Feeling some interest in the antiquities of our 
Society, I offer the following for insertion if it be 
deemed of sufficient interest. G. F. 


It is said the queries first in use, were framed 
by the Yearly Meeting held in London in 1682, 
and were three in number. and as follows: 

What Friends in the ministry in their re- 
spective counties, departed this life since the last 
Yearly Meeting? 

2nd. What Friends imprisoned for their testi- 
mony, have deceased since the last Yearly Meet- 
ing? 

3rd. How the Truth has prospered among 
them since the last Yearly Meeting?—and how 
Friends in love and unity? 


In 1696, the preceding queries were altered, | 
and the number increased to eight, viz: 


Ist. What sufferings? 
2nd. What present prisoners? 


Among others, an Indian woman rose and} 


feel thankful for the favor that is} 
And I am de-| 


3rd. 
4th. 


How 
How 


many discharged, and when? 
many died prisoners, and when? 
5th. How many Friends died, and when? 
6th. How many meeting houses built, and what 
meetings added in each county since last year? 
7th. What signal judgments have come upon 
persecutors? 
8th. How Truth prospers, and Friends are in 
unity in their respective counties? 


mttnitalain 
Correspondence of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
Nauvoo, 7th mo. 18th, 1846. 
Cincinnati may truly be called ‘+ the Queen of 
the West.”’ Standing on the prominences near 
the observatory, we have a splendid view of the 
city, and surrounding neighborhood; but to the 
observatory itself we ‘did not gain admittance. A 
man who appeared to have the care of the esta- 
blishment informed us, the price of admission in 
the day time was one dollar for each person, and 
in the evening two dollars. We rode three hours 
up and down the streets, in which time we saw a 
great deal of the city, and then took a long walk 
\to inspect more particularly the business, and 
central part of it. Very many of the private 
houses are beautiful, evincing both wealth and 
taste in the proprietors; and the business stores 
are arranged very similarly to our own—some 
are deep, and quite in the Chesnut street style. 
The Queen of the West sits on her hills, and 
looks down on the glorious Ohio. ‘The steamers 
constantly arriving at her port convey in their 
bosoms thousands of admiring eyes, who gaze 
proudly upon her matured childhood, and with 
the national complacency of Americans, feel that 
she is a part of themselves. We feel, we say, she 
lis ours! Gladly then can we cheer her onward 
progress in every sense of the term. Situated as 
she is with her slaveholding neighbor, could she 
have moral courage to act out her own know- 
ledge of right, she might soon become, not only 
the Queen, but the Star of the West—the Beacon 
Light of l’reedom! 
Kentucky now sees the superiority of free, over 
slave labor; and if, in her more prosperous sister, 
she could behold the beautiful consistency of the 


true freeman, gladly would she ere long acknow- |° 


ledge her mistaken policy, which has deprived her 
of the energies which could make her proudly 
compete with any of the free States around her. 
But the astonishing blindness of many of the in- 
habitants of the free States, prevents them from 
seeing the superiority of their own condition; and 


carrying out, as freemen should, that high tone of 


moral principle which would prompt them to be- 
come examples to the slave States, and the re- 
deemers of their brethren froin the thraldom and 
depressing circumstances of the * peculiar insti- 
tution.” 

We landed at Louisville, Kentucky, on first-day 
morning, at eight o'clock, and to our surprise, 
found the principal part of the stores alony the 
river, and the neighborhood thereof, open. | sup- 
pose it is to accommodate the various crafts which 
are constantly arriving and departing. but it 
trade has her votaries on the front of the city, 
piety has hers in the heart of it. Concluding, as 
the fathers of old, we would visit the churches, 
we entered and examined six of them, as it was 
before the service commenced, aided by a very 
polite and intelligent looking man, who took con- 
siderable trouble to have some of them opened 
for us. Two of them are as beautiful as any 
churches | have been in, as to the internal part. 
We then found ourselves in a Sabbath School, 
where we spent half an hour, hearing the chil- 
‘dren sing. The Captain had allowed us plenty 
|of time to look at the city, and we made use of it. 
|The prison is the most showy, and most orna- 
‘mented building in the city. It is a stnall con- 
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cern, but like the houses of the same kind with 
us, It appears inappropriate to thus diversify the 
external and internal parts. Prisons, of course, 
must be built strongly; but they should be plain 
and simple, lke the doctrines which ought to be 
inculcated in them. It is high time when we 
boast so much of our institutions, that the gov- 
ernment and management of many of them should 
be more in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
which tells us reformation, not punishment, should 
be the grand object to be impressed on the minds 
of the inmates. We ought ever to consider crime 
to be the result of a mind diseased, and needing 
proper care to restore it to a healthy tone; and 
we ought never to think of a prison as a place of 
punishment, but as a hospital for diseased minds; 
and suitable measures and physicians should be 
procured for the healing of this species of mental 
derangement, equally with that class who are 
commonly considered insane. If this were the 
case, D. L. Dix might be released from a part of 
her concern and labors. 

Coming down the Ohio, we stopped frequently 
at the little towns which dotted the banks of the 
river; and at a number of them we landed and 
took a survey of them. We generally inquired 
the amount of population, and found them from 
1000 down to 50. Our first nights on the Ohio 
were beautifully moonlight; but the moon rose 
about ten o'clock, just as we were entering the 
Mississippi river, in time to light us to see the 
ripples formed by the union of the two rivers. 
There is a distinct line across; and as the waters 
are of very different colors, it would have been 
particularly interesting to have witnessed their 
meeting. ‘The Ohio was comparatively a clear 
stream, but the waters of the Missouri are ex- 
ceedingly muddy, and from where they enter the 
Mississippi, the whole mass is turbid; and when 
we gaze upon it, it produces a rather repulsive 
to think of drinking it; but thirst soon 
We had, however, the 
pleasure of seeing the mingling of the waters by 
daylight, at the mouth of the Missouri. 
here, the 


feeling 


overcomes its scruples. 


Above 
Mississippi is clear; and it is curious to 
notice how distinctly the portions for a while keey 
separate, and whirl around each other. We had 
been delighted to mark the ever changing scenery 
down the Ohio, and the high hills or bluffs (as 


they call them here) on both sides; but now, 


we 
found the blufis were pretty generally on one side, 
and on the other, the country seemed more level 


along the shore, but every where the shores were 


wildly beautiful. The towns are almost invaria- 


bly on the slope of the hills fronting the water; 


and the traveller has a hill, often very steep, to 
chmb ere be can enter the town. 
But | must say a word of North Bend, the 


former residence of Harrison. 


ed to be 


[nthusiasm seem- 
awakened on every brow, and our whole 


little population assembled on the front of the 
boat, and every eye was strained to mark the 
door with its string ever out. Only a part of it 
is low, and it is beautifuily situated a short distance 
back from the shore. ‘The grave ts in a mound 
somewhat elevated, which makes tt conspicuous 
from the river. ‘The expression of interest in 
every » pleased me, for that gravedad buried 
all oolit ical animosity; and | saw a number of 


hats raised as we passed, with an air of peculiar 
reverence. 

Were I to speak of all the interesting places, it 
would be a long time before | could arrive at St. 
Louis, which, for importance, seems a great capi- 
tol in this western world. It is the grand depot 
of the varied produce sent down the vast rivers; 
and steamboats loaded with freight and passen- 
gers, are constantly arriving and departing. We 


spent a day there, and pursued our usual plan of 
getting a carriage and riding through and around 
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the town, and visited a beautiful body of water 
back of the city, called Shoto’s Lake; also severa] 
Catholic churches, the S 


we had a splendid view of the town and its envi- 
rons—and the Arsenal, which has cost the United 


tate House,—from where 


States $970,000. How much better the money 
would have been employed, in freeing the en- 
slaved porion of the population of the State 
When will the anthem be truly raised here, 


“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will to men ?”’ 

We have been constantly surprised at the vast 
number of towns which dot the banks of these 
rivers. It is a great country indeed, and when 
we consider the age of the most of them, it is as- 


tonishing, and seems almost like the work of 


magic. Landing at Keokuk, we rode thirteen 
miles across Iowa to Montrose, where a boat 
conveyed us to the celebrated and deeply inter- 
esting town of Nauvoo. My next letter shall 
tell you of it. 

Adieu, 


M. 


oe 
From the British Friend. 
THE WINDS. 


We come, we come, and ye feel our might 





As we’re hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep ; 

Like the spirit of liberty wild and free, 

And ye look on our works, and own “tis we; 
Ye call us the Winds—but can ye tell 


Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark as we vary our forms of power, 
And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 
When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown, and the rock is rent, 
As we waft the barque o’er the slumbering wave, 
Or hurry its crew toa watery grave. 

And ye say it is we—but can ye trace 


The wandering Winds to their secret plac 


And whether our breath be loud and hie) 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

As our gentle whisperings woo the eur 

With music erial-—still ‘tis we, 

And ye list, and ye look, but what do you see 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 


Or waken one note when our numbers cease 


Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand, 
We come and we go at His command; 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 


} 


le } 


His will is our guide and we look not back. 
And if, in our wrath, you would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentlest air to play, 


Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds 


Or frees as He will the obedient Winds. H. F. G. 
~~—e oe 
THE HOUR OF DEATH 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 


And stars to set—but all, 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death! 


Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— 
But 


all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 


The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine; 
‘There comes a day for grief’s overwhelming power, 


A time for softer tears—but all are thine. 


Youth and the 


May look like things too glorious for decay ; 


opening rose 


And smile at thee—but thou art none of those 


That wait the ripened bloom, to seize their prey. 


We 


When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 


know when moons shall wane, 
When autumn’s hues shall tinge the golden grain— 


But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 


| 


Is it when sprino’s first gale 
} O 


Comes forth to whisper, where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale? 


They have one season—all are ours to die! 


Thou art where billows foam; 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 
‘Thou art around us, in our peaceful home, 


And the world calls us forth—and thou art there. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 


And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, | 
| 


And stars to set—but all, 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death! 
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We are at all times desirous to lay before our 
readers, and especially the younger portion of 
them, food for profitable reflection, and matter 
that will promote an intelligent understanding of 
We be- 


s testimonies are less under- 


the principles of our Religious Society. 


if 
Hh 


lieve that few of 
stood than that in reference to music; and be- 
lieving that advantage may result from drawing 
attention to the subject, without endorsing all the 
views given, or all the positions taken, we have| 
been induced to transfer to our columns the con-| 


tents of a tract recently published in England 


| 

with the title of ** Music and its Influence, or an) 
*inquiry, &c.,” the first portion of which will be| 
} 


iound in Our present number. 


~2eoer 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
It is said that the Bill for granting the President’s re-| 


quest for two millions of dollars, to negotiate a peace with| 
Mexico, was defeated in the Senate at the instigation of the 
government, because of a clause engrossed upon it in the 


House prohibiting slavery in the territory to be thus ac- 


quired. 


The papers contain many accounts of devastating storms 


ind floods throughout the country. 
There is nothing of importance from the seat of war, if 


we except a rumor that Monterey has been seized by the 


United States Army. 


The 


The Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 19th inst. 
news is not unusually important. 


The Cotton Market was without any perceptible change, 
{an improvement had taken place in the manufacturing 

in consequence of the probability of the passag¢ 
)f the new ‘Tariff Bill, owing to the Tariff having passed 
the House, the most popular branch of Congress. 

The value of Iron has risen in anticipation of a large ex- 
port to the United States. 

The Money Market had fluctuated but little since th 
sailing of the last packet. 

Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland, died at Leghorn 
of apoplexy, on the 24th ult., aged 67. 

The Pope of Rome has granted a general amnesty, for 
all political offenders. ; 

The debate on the sugar duties occupied two days, and 
the Good scheme triumphed by a majority of 245 to 135— 
nearly 2 to l. This result virtually abrogates the monopo- 
ly, and places sugar on the same category as corn, by an 
easy declension on the high road to Free Trade. Sir Robert 
Peel gaye the Ministers’ measure a generous support, and 
the greatness of the majority may be traced to that circum- 
stance. 

Another attempt had been made on the life of the King 


I 
I 


am 


Hetrict. 
dcistricts, 


| producing quite a flash, and reports loud as a 


| passed on to Dayton. 


|three grand children, most of them sick {i 


the Tuilleries to listen to a concert performed by the Na. 
tional Guards, on the 30th ult. A man in the crowd drew 
a pistol and fired two shots at the King. He missed him, 
of course, and also those in the vicinity, and was immediate. 
ly arrested. His name was Joseph Henri. He said he was 
weary of life, and resolved on this crime as a means of 
meeting death. 

Baltimore on the 


A severe storm occurred at 7th inst. 


Its influence on the Telegraphic apparatus is thus de- 
scribed — 

While the storm was raging, the writer of this was in 
the Telegraph office. ‘There, by the combination and con- 
centration of electric wires, artificial and natural thunder 
and lightning, those who could enjoy such a scene had it 
to their heart’s content. The electric fiuid seemed to strike 
the wires both of the Philadelphia and Washington lines, 
and being conducted to the magnet or instrument exploded, 
pistol, one 
after the other in quick succession, for more than a hun- 
dred; one of the explosions was almost as loud as that of a 
cannon. The electricity appeared to come from the wire 
in a large ball, like a bright meteor, and burst, illuminating 
the whole place with a brilliancy indescribable; and causing 
a severe shock to all who were in the building. 

While the storm continued, the reports caused by elec- 
tricity escaping from the wires, resembled a brisk minia- 


| ture cannonading, or the cracking of fifty wagoners’ whips 


atatime. The fulmination without, and its visible effects 


| within, made this a truly terrific abode; but the impression, 


however, is, that danger was really rather averted than 
otherwise, in consequences of the wires serving to conduct 
the lightning to the earth. 


The Smithsonian Bill—The National Intelligencer says: 
“One of the bills rescued and passed on the last day, and 
almost in the last hour of the session just c! the 
bill ‘to establish the Sinithsonian Institution.’ £8 
most commendable act, and all who agree with u 
ing that the national faith and honor wer 
execution of the trust confided to the United 


se 


i, was 
Thi 
3 in think- 
edged to the 
States, by the 


Wwe 


munificent. bequest of Mr. Smithson, will be gratified to 
learn that this long delayed measure has at last received 
the sanction of Congress.” 

Terrific Hail Storm.—The Bangor Whig and Courier of 
the 8th inst., states that on the afternoon of the 6th, ther 
was a terrific hail storm at Dixmont. The wind was very 


high, and many of the hail stones were ag ax a hen’s 





rg 


egg. All the glass exposed to the north was demolished— 
most of the crops completely ruined—the corn beaten to the 
i bare poles—the foliage beaten from forest and fruit trees 


The storm was of short duration, but terribly destructive. 


John Randolph's Slaves.—A correspondent at Piqua, fur- 
nishes the Cincinnati Herald with a few items of news con- 


cerning the emancipated people of John Randolph. 
were driven by a mob of 300 or 400 persons from the place 
where they expected to settle in Shelby county. About 100 
of them remained in Sidney; 130 more in Piqua; the rest 


They 


Judge Leigh was doing all he could 
to make them comfortable, and he has declared that he will 
sacrifice all his wealth, before he would take them back to 
Virginia. He is a slaveholder, and knows what their fate 
would be. Our correspondent took to his home a family of 
them—consisting of a man, his wife, with a daughter and 
I mi discourage- 
ment, exposure and fatigue. The man soon died. Old 
John, it is stated, also deceased, overcome by disappoint- 
ment and exposure! And this inhumanity is enacted in a 
professedly Christian State! 


Fugitive Slaves.—At the late sitting of 
Court in Cleveland, Wood and Burch | g, an import- 
ant decision was made, touching the constitutionality of 
such of the legislation of Ohio as was designed to secure 
fugitive slaves from summary arrest and return to their 
owners. The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
vs. Priggs, was re-affirmed—which decision, it will be re- 
|collected, declared “that the owner of a slave, either by 
himself or agent, may pursue, arrest, and return him to 
the State from whence he fled, without the aid of the State 
jauthority, and that all Ste Legislation which interferes 


the Supreme 
residing 


with, or embarrasses such arrest, is unconstitutional and 
void, and that all Legislation on the subject is exclusively 
vested in Congress.” —Cincinnati Times. 


Reported Taking of Upper California.—The schooner 
Velasco, Capt. ‘Tew, at New Orleans with Kingston (Jam. 
papers to the 10th ult., brings a report which was also pub- 
lished in the Morning Journal, that information had been 
obtained from a reliable source on bourd the British brig of 
war Daring, that Upper California had declared its inde- 
pendence, and that Commodore Sloat had planted the 
American flag there, and taken possession of the country, 
agreeably to the wishes of the people. Vice Admiral Sey- 
mour had proceeded to the southward, for the purpose, it 


of the French, while seated at a window in the Palace of} was said, of collecting his squadron, The only intelligence 
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we had previously received in relation to this subject, was 
that Culitornia had declared itself independent; and we now 
for the first time hear of the movements of Commodore 
Sloat, through a channel which is likely to be correct, as 
the recently established mail facilities on the Pacific, and 
the 

ment and officers opportunities of obtaining information in 
advance of those of the United States, 


across Isthmus of Panama, gives the British govern- 


The Eruption of Mount Hecla still continues. According 


to the latest accounts of the 4th month last, the pillars of 


fire rose from three new craters to the height of 14,000 
English feet, and were broader than the largest river in the 
island, the Pierrsen. The lava has already formed severa 
high hills. Pieces of pumice stone or score, weighing 2 
ewt. were thrown to a distance of a league and a half. The 
ice and snow which covered the mountain for many centu- 
ries are wholly melted, and the river Rangem has, in con- 
sequence, frequently overflowed its banks. 


The Nile-—Mr. Nasmyth, the eminent engineer, is con- 
structing two of the powerful machines invented by him 
for driving piles, and which are to be employed in the great 
works at present in progress, by order of Mehemet Ali, for 
damming up the Nile, and rendering the irrigation of Low- 
er Egypt, in a great measure, independent of the annual 
rising and overflowing of that river. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 18th INsT. 

REMARKS—Business continues dull and languid, and 
until to-day the weather has been exceedingly hot. The 
effects of the new Tariff are beginning to develope them. 
selves in the curtailment of business and the countermand- 
ers, but the full effects of this measure cannot be 
expected to be generally felt until after the close of the pre- 
sent year. 

AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS— 
The job houses engaged in the Western trade are doing a 
The assortigent of Dry Goods are very 
nd varied, and pric Frite extremely low. Some 
factories have reduced the wages of the hands 
10 to 15 pr cent, and will continue in operation. 

ASHES—Pot Ashes are very dull of sale at $3,500 pr 
100 Ibs. 

BEESWAX—No sales of any magnitude. 
Yellow at 264 a 27 cts pr Ib. 

CANDLES—Sperm are in limited demand at 26 a 27 
ets pr Ib, on time. 

COFFEE—Prices are hardly supported. Demand more 
active, and the arrivals have been large, exceeding 9000 
Sales of 2800 bags common to good fair Laguayra 
at 54 to 7% cts pr lb, chietly to leave the market; 2000 bags 
Maracaibo, on landing, at a price not public; 100 bags Rio 


ing of o1 


moderate business. 


col apie te 


ral ! . 
of the iarg 


We quote 


bags. 


at 74 a 74 ets, all on time. 
FEATHERS—Sales of 7000 to 8000 Ibs good Western 
at 28, and very poor at 20 cts pr !b, cash and time. 


FISH—Mackerel are coming in freely, and prices have 
slightly declined—sales of 500 a 600 bbls No. 1 at 810,50, 
No 2 $7 a 7,25, South No 3 $5,25 a 5,374, and North $4,50 
pr bbl. From store, prices are 25 to 37 cts pr bb! higher, 
with a moderate demand. 

FLOUR & MEAL—The Flour market continues dul! 
and inactive, ard prices, since the decline in Wheat, have 
receded 12} cts pr bri. Sales of 2400 bris fair and good 
brands, fresh ground for export, at $4,125 a 4 pr bri; 400 
bris Brandywine at $4,25, and 600 half brs at $4.50 pr pr; 
sound old stock at $3.75, and Western at $3,70 pr bri. 
for city use—sound old Western at $3,624, 3,69 a 3,75, and 
Penn’a at $3,75 to 4,19, for common and extra—Seraped at 
$3,50. Rye Flour—limited sales at $2,75, 2,69 and 2,624 
pr bri. Corn Meal—sales of 1400 brls at $2,50 a 2,44, and 

srandywine at $2,873. 

FRUIT—The market continues without interest. Sales 
of Malega Lemons in lots at $2,50 a 2,75 pr box. 

GRAIN—Wheat has declined 4 cts pr bushel. Sales of 
13,000 bashels Penn’a red at 574 a 86 cts; on Wednesday 
and since at 85 ets for good and prime quality; some good 
new white at 88 ets; 1400 bushels new Southern red at 75 
to 81 cts, as in quality. Some new Penn’a red has been 
stored; only 78 cts being offered for it. To-day we quote 
prime old “red at 84a 85 cts. Rye—no sales. Corn has 
declined. Sales of 8000 bushels Southern yellow at 56a 
55, and since at 53 cts. White at 50 cts; a lot of round and 
flat mixed ut 554 cts; round yellow we quote at 56 cts.— 
Oats—arrivals verv large. Sales of 20,000 bushels new 
Southern at 25 a 23 cts, and inferior 20 a 22 cts. Penn’a 
27 a 25 cts. We quote 23 a 24 ets for good Southern. 

HEMP—Market very quiet—sales of 60 bales Western 
rotted at $100 a 140 pr ton for ordinary and good quality, 
cash and time. Arrived 261] bales, 

[IRON—The demand for pig metal continues limited, and 
buyers generally hold off, hoping for some decline in prices. 
Holders generally, however, are not disposed to make much 
reduction in their rates for the finer sorts, believing that 
supplies will be wanted this fall. The 
quently been on a very restricted scale—Anthracite at $23 
a 26,50, and Charcoal at $27 to 31,50 pr ton in lots. Blooms 


sy! 


Sales 





Ss ile Ss have const. 


‘ 


are dull and prices have receded 2,50 pr ton within a month. 
Boston Plates are held at 54 a 54 « $ | r] 

LUMBER—Market quiet and 
Carolina Flooring Boards 
lings $12,50; Yellow Pine Boards 
14 inch Laths at $1,45 pr M. 

MOLASSES—The market continues exceedingly dull 
entirely nominal. A sale of 30 bris New 
Orleans Sugar House at 37 cts, on time,and 50 hhds Cien- 
fuegos at 254 cts, on time. Arrived, 50 hhds. 

OILS—Fish Oils continue in limited request; Sperm at 
JU cts a $1,and Whale 36 a 37 cts; Linseed Oil sells slow- 
ly at 58 a 60 cts in hhds and brls. 

PLASTER—Sales of three cargoes, one at 2,124, one 
2,183, and one 2.25 pr ton—two cargoes of soft at 2,25 a 
2314. 

SALT—Sales of two cargoes ‘Turks Island, 10 a 11,000 
bushels at 25 a 26 cts pr bushel; 3000 sacks Liverpool 
ground at 1,124 pr sack, on time. Arrived 3000 
6500 bushels. 

SUGAR—The stock of New Orleans Sugar is now quite 
light, and holders ask a slight advance on former rates.— 
Sales of 270 hhds at 6} to 7 cts pr |b, chiefly at 63 a 7 cts, 
part for two other markets; 40 hhds Porto Rico at 74 a 7! 
175 boxes Cuba, common white at 84, and brown 63 cts; 
150 bris and bags white Brazil at 8 a &§ ets per Ib, all on 
time. 

TALLOW —Limited sales at steady rates. 

‘TEAS—Prices are steady, but the tall trade has hardly 
commenced. . i 

WOOL—Sales amount to 200,000 Ibs, comprising 20,000 
lbs prime Saxony at 30 cts pr ib, on time; 12,000 Ibs com- 
mon washed to full blood 23 cts, cash; 7500 Ibs 1-4 and 1-2 
blood at 22 a 23, and the balance in lots; common and tub 
washed at 19 to 22; 1-4 and 1-2 blood 22 a 24; 3-4 and full 
blood at 25 a 27 ets, cash and time. The sales show a fur- 
ther decline in prices of 1 to 3 cts pr lb.— North American. 


coer 


prices steady. Sales of 
it $16 a 17, and white Pine Cul 


at $11 a 12 pr M feet; 


and prices are 


| 
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Earthquake at Smyrna.—F¥ ew cities have been 
visited by greater calainities within so short a pe- 
riod than Smyrna. Last year the greater portion 
was destroyed by fire; since then some of its old- 
est and most respectable commercial houses have 
become bankrupt; and, as if to puta climax to 
this list of disasters, the city has just been visited 
by one of the most terrible shocks of earthquake 


jthat has been felt for many years in this part of 


the world. At ten minutes to six o'clock on the 
evening of the 25th ult., the whole city seemed 
suddenly to undulate, as if rolling upon a heavy 
sea, and, though there was not a breath of wind, 
the water in the bay was violently avitated. ‘Ihe 
windows rattled as if in a strong gale, some doors 
were burst open, and others dashed to with vio- 
lence. ‘Iwo minarets belonging to one of the 
principal mosques tumbled to the ground with a 
tremendous crash; several stone houses were 
thrown down, and all the others bad the walls 
rent and the roofs damaged. ‘The merchandize 
piled in the shops and stores fell down, and the 
heaviest pieces of furniture were every where 
overturned. ‘The wooden houses, as is always 
the case, suffered comparatively little. Some, 
however, more solidly built, were completely 
ruined by the shock. Several persons were kill- 
ed, but the number is not exactly known.— 
Amongst the tottering sheds in the Bazaar, great 
damage was done, and considerable property de- 
stroyed. ‘The motion was from the north-west 
to the south-east, and continued for nearly a 
minute altogether. It was felt in most of the 
villages in the environs. About the same time, 
also, there was a severe shock of an earthquake 
in the island of Mytelene. A private letter from 
Smyrna, says it would be impossible to describe 
the general consternation caused by this dreadful 
phenomenon. Every where families were seen 
running from their homes into the open places, 
where they crouched down, clinging to each 
other in the agony of fear. 

ed to share in the terror, for they ran through 
the streets howling most dismally.— Foreign Pa- 
per. 


The dogs also seem- 
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An effort has been set on foot in London, to 
erect a memorial to the late illustrious Mrs. Fry; 
an asylum for females who desire to reform their 








169 
ed to ai 
Bishop ot Norwich, alludi g tk 
Mrs. Fry as a Quaker, said “he knew the value 


vicious lives. Ata public meeting ca 


the proj ct, the 


of unity, and unity, above all things, was what 
Christian men should pray for But in this 
world it was too tender a plant to elude the 
storms of controversy Ile rejoiced that there 


was a church fir beyond, and superior to ours 


which contained in‘its cirele all that was great 
and splendid in Gospel morality. 

‘In Westminster Abbey there were monu- 
ments showing the highest proofs of genius and 
architectural art; but he would not wish to see 
Mrs. Fry there, surrounded by the emblems of 
heathen mythology which disgraced and did not 
illustrate their subjects. He went there the other 
day, and was shocked to see Neptune and Miner 
va, and Fame blowing her trumpet in a Christian 
church. He disapproved, in such places, either 
the living statue, or a plain inscription, or mauso- 
lems or urns. They should aspire to animate the 
dry bones, to erect a monument that might last 
or ever; to build a structure where those wh« 
iad misspent their days might pass their future in 
looking toward the veil which was uplifted before 


them.” —English Paper. 


i 
} 


Satie el 
American Wonders.—A Southern paper, in 
speaking of this subject says: *“'I'wo of the great- 
est natural curiosities in the world are to be found 
within the United States, and are yet scarcely 
known to the best informed of geographers 
naturalists. ‘The one is a very beautiful waterfall 
in Franklin county, in the the 
other is a stupendous precipice in Pendleton dis- 
trict, South Carolina. ‘The Tucco falls is much 
higher than the falls of Niagara. 
water is propelled beautifully over a perpendicu- 


and 


state of Georeta; 


The column of 


lar rock, and when the stream is full, it passes 
down the steep without being broken. 

The ‘Table district, 
South Carolina, is an awful precipice of nine hun- 
dred feet. 


a glimpse 


Mountains, in Pendleton 
Very few persons who have once cast 
into the almost boundless abyss, can 
again exercise sufficient fortitude to approach the 
inargin of the chasm; almost every one looking 
over involuntarily falls to the ground, senseless, 
nerveless and hopeless, and would inevitably be 
precipitated and dashed to atoms, were it not for 
the of 
always been deemed indispensible to safe indul- 
gence to the curiosity of the visitor and spectator 
Every one on proceeding to the spot whence it 1s 


measures caution and security that have 


usual to gaze over the wonderful deep, has in his 
or her imagination a limitation, graduated by re 
ference to distances with which the eye has beer 
familiar; but in a moment, eternity, as it were, 1s 
presented to the astonished senses, and the ob 


Ile 


covers from the first surprise, and in a wild deli 


server is instantly overwhelmed. soon Fé 


rium survevs a scene which for a time he is un- 
able to define by description or limitation, 
-~—-—-e oe 
Was it a Mirage ’—A correspondent of th 
New York Mirror, writing from Rockaway, o 
the 22nd ult 


follows: 


, Felates a singuiar circumstance as 

“At an elevation of some five and twenty de 
grees from the horizon, and in a direction about 
S.S.E. from where | sat, | pereeived dimly traced 
on the arched canopy a spiral movement like a 
minute column of smoke curling downward.— 
Startled and puzzled at so curious a phenomenor 
| looked about me for a moment, to assure my 
self that I 
carefully examining the objec 


was not dreaming, and then agai 
t that first surpris 


ed me, 7 saw with perfect distinetness the undu- 
lating waves of the ocean bearing a tiny vessel 
reversed and on fire. 
seeking for or thinking of suc 


In other words, without 
b a thing, | inadver 
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tently discovered what [ have so often read about vancement, with reference to the highest object spirits for the moment, as strong liquor does, but 


and so much longed to see: the looming of the 
sea on the sky, which gives a distinct reflection 
of the water at a great distance beyond the line 
of the horizon, and shows all objects floating on 
its surface reversed, or top downward. ‘TI held 
my breath for a time,’ and gazed at this exciting 
spectacle in speechless wonder and admiration, 
until an ‘envious cloud’ shut it out from my 
view; and when, after dn interval of some fifteen 
minutes, the cloud passed over, the smoke, tle 
vessel, and the sea itself, had all disappeared. If 
I were a poet, | think [ could do up some very 
taking verses on this new theme; on the one 
hand, describing the facts as no one but a poet 
can describe; and, on the other, speculating as no 
one but a poet can speculate on the name, coun- 
try, history, and fate of the luckless barque and 
her crew.”’ 

It is a curious coincidence, says the Mirror, 
that‘on Monday of last week, the schooner Mon- 
teo, trading between Washington, S. C. and Bos- 
ton, was destroyed by fire. A Baltimore pilot 
boat fell in with her and rescued the crew. 


(+ eee es - — 


Navigation of the Tiber.—A society of rich 
capitalists has presented to the Roman Govern- 
ment a proposal, the object of which is to make 
the Tiber navigable, from Rome to the sea, for 
vessels of the largest size. Should the attempt 
prove successful, a steamboat from Marseilles 
would be enabled to land its passengers directly 
in front of St. Peter’s Church in Rome. The 
undertaking will appear less difficult than it might 
otherwise be supposed, when it is known that the 
steamer Marechal Sebastiani, from Bastia, landed 
its pilgrim passengers during the last Holy Week. 


aa : 
MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE, 
Or an Inquiry into the Practice of Music, in reference to its 
Effects on the Moral and Religious Condition of Mankind. 

Before entering on the discussion of this sub- 
ject, it may be well to premise that it is not ex- 
pected that the following remarks will have much 
weight with such as do not recognize the princi- 
ples of Christianity. ‘They are addressed to those 
who acknowledge that Man is a being destined 
for immortality, and that it is both his interest 
and his duty constantly to keep in view this his 
high calling;—*to pass the time of his sojourning 
here in fear’’—to remember that he is a stranger 
in the earth—a pilgrim towards “a better coun- 
try, that is an heavenly.” 

With this comprehensive view of his own ex- 
istence, it will be the desire of the sincere Chris- 
tian to ascertain whether his pursuits are tending 
to wean his heart from the love of sensual plea- 
sures, or to bind him still more closely to those 
objects in which our fallen nature delights, but 
which can afford no gratification to the immortal! 
spirit when landed in eternity, where all the or- 
gans of sense, with every thing material, shall be 
left behind to moulder in dust and corruption. 

It was in perfect accordance with this exalted 
view of man’s future state of being, in connection 
with his fallen condition by nature. and conse- 
quent proneness to indulge in pursuits which re- 
tard his preparation for the enjoyment of happi- 
ness in eternity, that He, who * knew what was 
in man,’’ declared that if any man take not up 
his cross, deny himself, and follow Him, he can- 
not be his disciple. ‘The Christian accordingly 
feels that he is not at liberty to indulge without 
restraint, in every thing which ministers to bis 
gratification. 


With these preliminary remarks, to the truth 
of which it is presumed, all Christians will assent, 
we may proceed to consider how far the practice 
In question tends to promote or retard man’s ad- 


of his existence. 

That Music is, in itself, essentially wrong, pro- 
bably no one would venture to assert. ‘The be- 
veficent Author of Nature has, in the beautiful 
economy of his providence, amply provided for 
the reasonable gratilication even of the outward 
senses of his creature man. ‘The smell, the taste, 
the eye and the ear, are each supplied with ob- 
jects cf pleasurable sensation. ‘The fragrance 
ind beauty of flowers, the deliciousness of fruits, 
and the melody of the groves, are all calculated 
to call forth his gratitude and admiration; and 
that heart must be callous indeed, which can re- 
main unmoved by the sweets and beauties of this 


fair creation, of which the exhilarating music of 


the feathered tribes forms so delightful a portion. 
But the cultivation of music by human beings, is 
quite another thing. It is on their part an art or 
acquirement, absorbing a large portion of time 
and attention, with which it becomes a serious 
question, whether the end attained is at all com- 
mensurate. 

And what is the end attained? it cannot be 
urged in its favor, that it enlightens the under- 
standing, or that it adds to our stock of know- 
ledge, and it will scarcely be denied, whatever 
other arguments may be adduced in favor of the 
practice, that the most powerful reason for its in- 
dulgence, is the pleasure which it affords to the 
senses. ‘Thus merely for the gratification of taste, 
a very large portion of time is consumed, the at- 
tention is deeply rivetted, whilst nothing worthy 
of rational beings is acquired. From such an 
absorption of time and attention we may natural- 
ly expect a correspondent disposition—a mind 
delighting in trifles; and a proportionate indispo- 
sition for employments of a more substantial and 
intellectual character. It seems therefore not 
unreasonable to infer that the tendency of the 
cultivation of this popular art, is to weaken the 
intellectual and moral character. ‘This inference 
is not unsupported by facts. Whether we refer 
to History and Biography, or search for living 
examples, it will be found (it is believed) that few 
who have been pre-eminent in this department, 
have also been remarkable for either scientific or 
religious attainments; on the contrary, that the 
most renowned musicians have generally been 
found amongst a class whose moral standard is 
perverted, if not low. If thus injurious individu- 
ally, it must be so collectively: accordingly, when 
the high cultivation of music and the fine arts has 
proceeded to such an extent as to have become 
national, these usual appendages and promoters 
of luxury, have been the precursors or indications 
of efiemimacy, weakness and decay. ‘These effects 
indeed, are just what we may expect, or rather 
what it would be unreasonable not to expect, from 
the almost idolatrous appropriation of mental en- 
ergy, which those pursuits, from their fascinating 
nature, are peculiarly apt to engender, and from 
their tendency, when thus cultivated to excess, to 
produce a neglect of the sober duties of life, and 
of those useful, practical employments, which pro- 
mote the true weal of nations. 


‘‘Polybius indeed, relates that he could give 
no solid reason why one tribe of the Arcadians 
should have been so civilized, and the other so 
barbarous, but that the former were fond, and the 
latter ignorant of music. But if music had any 
effect in the civilization, this effect would be seen 
in the manners and not in the morals of mankind. 
Musical Italians are esteemed a soft and effemi- 
nate, but they are generally reputed a depraved 
people. Music in short, though it breathes soft 
influences, cannot yet breathe morality into the 
mind.”” 

* Music again, does not appear to be the foun- 
dation of any solid comfort in life. 


when the effect of the liquor is over, the spirits 
flag and the mind is again torpid. It can give no 
solid encouragement, nor hope, nor prospects. — 
lt can afford no anchorage ground which shall 
hold the mind in a storm.”’ 

One motive which doubtless operates exten- 
sively as an inducement for the teaching of mu- 
sic, is Display—It gratifies the Vanity of parents, 
as well as of children when they are admired for 
their proficiency in so fashionable an accomplish- 
ment. But the utter inconsistency of such a mo- 
tive with the spirit of the Gospel is too apparent 
to require arguments to prove it. And surely no 
Christian parent would voluntarily incur the re- 
sponsibility of having been the instrument of thus 
fostering in the minds of his children, any of those 
evil propensities which it is the object of the Gos- 
pel to subdue. 

The case of David, the royal Psalmist, will pro- 
bably be advanced as an example in favor of mu- 
sic, but the dispensation under which he lived, 
being different from the present, it cannot be 
consistently pleaded by Christians, unless they 
are also prepared to defend the plurality of wives 
and other practices which, though permitted un- 
der the law, are not sanctioned by the gospel. 


The following remarks by the author before 
quoted, are well worthy the attention of parents, 
and others concerned in the education of youth. 


“* Music has been so generally cultivated, and 
to such perfection, that it now ceases to delight 
the ear, unless it confgs from the fingers of the 
proficient. But great proficiency cannot be at- 
tained in this science, without great sacrifice of 
time. If the education of young females is thought 
most perfect, when their musica) attainments are 
the highest, not only hours, but even years, must 
be devoted to the pursuit. Such a devotion to 
this one object, must, it is obvious, leave less time 
than is proper for others that are more important. 
The knowledge of domestic occupations, and the 
various sorts of knowledge acquired by reading, 
must be abridged in proportion as the science is 
cultivated to professional precision. And hence 
it must be acknowledged by the sober world, to 
be chargeable with a criminal waste of time.— 
Now all this long application is of a sedentary 
nature. In proportion as the body is weakened 
by the sedentary nature of the employment, it is 
weakened again by the enervating powers of the 
art. ‘Thus the nervous system is acted upon by 
two enemies at once. Hence the females of the 
present age amongst whom this art has been cul- 
tivated to excess, are generally found to have a 
weak and languid constitution, and to be disqual- 
ified, more than others, from becoming healthy 
wives, or healthy mothers, or the parents of a 
healthy progeny. And this waste of time is the 
more to be deprecated, because it frequently hap- 
pens that when young females marry, music is 
thrown aside after all the years that have been 
spent in its acquisition, as an employment either 
then unnecessary, or as an employment, which, 
amidst the cares of a family, they have not leisure 
to follow.” 

To the above extract, we may add one (in 
which all Christians must unite) from another 
pious author. 

“With respect to young people, it peculiarly 
behoves those who have the care of them, to see 
that such amusements only be adopted, as may 
not prove injurious to their religion or virtue; 
but which may tend to promote their possessing 
a sound mind in a sound body.” 


Were our minds rightly regulated and our af- 
fections sect on things above, very little which is 
called amusement would be thought necessary for 


‘those who are arrived at mature age. 
It may give! 


(To be continued.) 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
A FEW FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF TERRES. 
TRIAL MAGNETISM. 

The magnetism of the earth has for a long time 
engaged the attention of philosophers, who have 
seen the necessity of obtaining a correct know- 
ledge of the elements of this phenomenon: but it 
is only of late years that the high importance of 
applying these elements, as the basis of a science, 
has been fully recognized. 

Those who have read the works of travellers, 
such as Erman, Hansteen, and Humboldt, will 
have seen that many of them made this subject 
the object of especial research, with a view to es- 
tablish its physical laws in different geographical 
positions. Isolated exertions were, however, found 
too insignificant in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the subject, whose phenomena are contin- 
ually changing; a diligent and long continued 
course of observation was therefore determined 
on, as the only possible means of arriving at ac- 
curate results. 

The re-discovery of the fact, that magnetic dis- 
turbances occur simultaneously at places widely 
separated from each other, in the year 1825, by 
Arago at Paris, and Kupffer at Kasan, led to the 
establisiiment of magnetic stations in many parts 
of the continent, and subsequently, on the repre- 
sentation of Baron Von Humboldt, in Great Bri- 
tain, where the observatories for this branch of 
science were established at Greenwich and Dub- 
lin in 1837. 

In the year 1834, a magnetic survey of the 
British islands was commenced, and completed in 
the course of the two following years; the results 
were published by the British Association in the 
report of 1838; and on the presentation of their 
memorial to government, in conjunction with the 
Royal Society, the South Rolar Expedition under 
Captain Ross, was determined on and equipped 
in the following year. 

At the same time, the necessity for fixed points 
of observation having been fully recognized, ob- 
servatories were established at the charge of gov- 
ernment, in various parts of the globe, where all 
the fluctuations could be duly watched and noted. 
Canada and Van Diemen’s Land were chosen as 
points conveniently near to the positions of great- 
est magnetic intensity; St. Helena, where it would 
be lowest; and the Cape of Good Hope, as pre- 
senting a favorable station for the observation of 
extraordinary phenomena. These establishments 
are generally under the direction of an officer of 
artillery, with a staff of three non-commissioned 
officers and two gunners, and are conducted at an 
expense of nearly £4000 annually. ‘The East 
India Company also consented to co-operate in 
the great work, and established observatories at 
various stations in the eastern continent, extending 
from the sea coast to the Himalaya. 

Towards the end of 1839, the persons selected 
for the service sailed for their respective destina- 
tions: those for St. Helena and Van Diemen’s 
Land, in the ships of the Antarctic Expedition 


of three years, in which time it was believed 
sufficient number of facts would be collected to 
enable scientific men to found correct data for the 
exposition of the laws of magnetic and meteoro- 
logical science. ‘The registered observations have 
been regularly forwarded to London, where they 
are reduced and published as rapidly as is consis- 
tent with their complex nature. Such was the 
importance attached to these observations by the 
Magnetic Conference, at the late meeting of the 
British Association, that they recommended their 
continuance, with some exceptions, for a further 
term of three years, which will expire at the end 
of 1848. 

For the institution of correct comparison be- 
tween the observations at the various stations, the 





mean time at some fixed point is taken, by which 
the operations of all the others are regulated.— 
The point chosen is Gottingen, the residence of 
Gauss, one of the most celebrated magneticians; 
and some idea of the labor incurred may be con- 
ceived from the fact, that the results of all the in- 
struments, which are very numerous, are read off 
and recorded in some cases every hour, or every 
two hours, night and day, excepting Sundays. 
On one specified day in each month, known as a 
‘term day,’ the observations are made hourly and 
simultaneously at all the stations, which continue 
to follow the instructions preseribed at their first 
establishment. 

It may now be asked what are the phenomena 
or what facts have been elicited as a return for all 
this trouble and expense? Every person has some 
general acquaintance with the existence of mag- 
netism, which, however, does not go far beyond 
the popular knowledge, that the needle points to 
the north. Very few, however, are aware of the 


‘universal influence of this mysterious agency, the 


seat of which was for a long time a matter of dis- 
pute. Some placed it in a small star, forming 
part of the constellation of the Great Bear; others 
at the Zodiacal pole; and others, still more daring, 
imagined a centre of attraction existing far be- 
yond the remotest. stars. It was only at the end 
of the sixteenth century that the magnetism of 
the earth itself was proved, and its action ascer- 
tained to be the cause of movement in the mag- 
netic needles. 

If we regard the earth as one vast magnet, we 
shall find its power lowest in the equatorial re- 
gions, and increasing in intensity as we approach 
either pole: the active medium which excites the 
phenomena in the northern hemisphere is known 
as the boreal fluid, while the austral fluid is that 
which prevails in the opposite hemisphere; and as 
the fluids of contrary names attract each other, it 
follows that it is the south pole of a needle which 
points towards the north, and the north pole to- 
wards the south, 

When two needles rest in the same place, their 
direction is parallel; but this parallelism disap- 
pears in proportion as one of the needles is re- 
moved from the other in any direction. ‘The mag- 
netic intensity of the earth is indicated by needles 
suspended vertically; and in sailing from England 
towards the north ‘pole, it is seen that the needle 
dips or inclines more and more with the increase 
of latitude, until at a certain point it remains ex- 
actly perpendicular, with its south pole down- 

wards; this point is thus known to be the mag- 
netic pole of the earth. In sailing towards the 
equator, on the contrary, the inclination or dip 
gradually decreases, until the needle rests in a 
perfectly horizontal position. 

The diurnal action of the magnetic fluid is 
shown by horizontal needles delicately suspended 
as in a ship’s compass; and these frequently ex- 
hibit the presence of extraordinary plenomena. 
Sometimes they are seen to move suddenly and 


; ; - accidentally, but in general, regularly and period- 
Ihe period of observation was fixed for two terms j; 


ically; the former movements are classed as _per- 


2 turbations or disturbances, the latter as diurnal va- 


riations. In this country, on days unmarked by 
any pertarbation, the needle is seen to be almost 
Stationary during the night; but at sunrise, its 
south pole, or northern extremity, moves towards 
the west, as though it fled from the influence of 
the great luminary; at noon, or more generally 
between twelve and three o’cloek, it reaches the 
maximum of western deviation, when, by a con- 
trary movement, it returns to the east until ten or 
or eleven o’clock at night; and then remaing near- 
ly, or exactly, in its original position until the 
morning, when it recommences a similar oscilla- 
tion. It might be supposed that solar light or 
heat influenced the movement, but the same phe- 
nomena have been observed in the cellars of the 


observatory at Paris, thirty feet below the surface 
of the earth, where daylight does not enter. In 
more northerly countries, the variations are great- 
er; the needle does not reach its maximum until 


_the evening, neither does it remain at perfect rest 


during the night. In the southern hemisphere, the 
needle moves in an inverse direction, or towards 
the east, in the same degree, and precisely at the 
same time, as when on our side of the world it 
moves towards the west. ‘There are several nat- 
ural causes which act upon and produce perturba- 
tions in the magnetic needle; some of these are 
known, while others are involved doubt and 
obscurity. Among the known causes, the aurora 


, borealis appears to be the most efficacious and in- 


fallible. During the appearances of this light in 
the heavens of the northern regions, the needle 
undergoes a continual agitation and unusual devia- 
tion. Itis generally observed that the summit of 
the glittering boreal arch is in the magnetic me- 
ridian; and it is not only in places where the auro- 
ra is visible that the agitations are seen, for the 
same disturbances are remarked in places where 
no trace of the light is perceptible; these are, 
however, greatest in proportion to their nearness 
to the cause which produces them. Sometimes, 
either in the night or day, the observer sees a 
sudden deviation of the needle, amounting often 
to more than a degree, without being able to trace 
it to any apparent cause. He, however, after- 
wards learns that at Paris and St. Petersburg, the 
needle experienced similar movements at the same 
moment, and that in the remote regions of the 
north, a brilliant aurora was visible. ‘Thus the 
patient watcher in the observatory at Greenwich 
is informed by his needle of all that passes in the 
polar regions, as he is informed by his barometer 
of the changes in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions appear also 
as causes of disturbance, with at times a perma- 
nent effect. In 1767, Bernouilli observed a dimi- 
nution of half a degree of inclination during an 
earthquake; and La Torre remarked changes of 
declination during an eruption of Vesuvius. More 
recently, in 1839, Signor Capocci, director of the 
observatory at Naples, noticed a sudden decrease 
of more than half a degree of declination, also at 
the time of an eruption. 

The simultaneity of disturbances, in places re- 
mote from each other, has been incidentally no- 
ticed; and it appears, on a comparison of the ob- 
servations made at Prague, at Toronto, at Van 
Diemen’s Land, and St. Helena, places very 
widely separated, that nearly the whole of the 
perturbations manifested themselves at each of the 
stations at the same time, though modified by va- 
rious local circumstances. Not the least import- 
ant advantage that may be expected to result from 
the establishment of these observatories, will be 
the preservation of the record of such phenomena 
whose effects appear to be universal. During 
Cook’s voyages, whenever he observed an aurora 
australis, the aurora boreales were seen im Europe. 
In January, 1769, aurora was visible at the 
same time in Pennsylvania and France; and later, 
in January, 1831, the same phenomenon was sim- 
ultaneously observed in central and northern Eu- 
rope, and on the borders of Lake Erie in North 
America; and it is now believed that local manifes- 
tations are connected with magnetic effects pre- 
vailing at the same time all over the globe. 

The science of magnetism is intimately con- 
nected with that of meteorology; a know! edge of 
both is necessary to enable us to define w ith cer- 
tainty, ihe action of the unseen physical agencies. 
Something has already been done towards a de- 
termination of the laws of storms and atmospheric 
changes, and still further knowledge may be ex- 


pected from the number of observatories—nearly 
as, by means of the 


one hundred—now at work; 
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recorded facts, the extent of disturbance is ascer- 
tained. It was thus known, on the morning of 
February 8, 1842, that ‘‘rain was falling through- 
out nearly every portion of the United States, 
from an unknown distance in the Atlantic to far 
beyond the Mississippi, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico northward to unknown distance be- 
yond Lake Superior. ‘The area on which rain is 
ascertained to have been simultaneously falling, 
was more than 1400 miles in a north and south 
direction.”’ ’ 

One of the great objects of the present Arctic 
Expedition is the prosecution of magnetic and 
meteorological observations, that shall render our 
knowledge of the magnetism of the northern hemi- 
sphere as complete as that obtained by Sir James 
Ross of the Antarctic regions. 

If, by the concurrence of so many observers, 
and by persevering investigations of magnetic 
phenomena, we at last discover their laws, as we 
have discovered the laws by which a Divine Hand 
has regulated the motion of the planets—if we find 
the cause of those singular perturbations which 
agitate the magnetic needle at indeterminate epochs, 
and which seem to reveal to us mysterious evolu- 
tions in the liquified masses surrounding our 
globe—if, by prolonged study, we succeed in 
dissipating the obscurity in which popular belief 
has enveloped this branch of natural science, not 
only will a new object of investigation be opened, 
and a new career given to ideas, but a new ele- 
ment will be added to the intellectual well-being 
of society. ‘*‘Whatever difficulties may have bith- 
erto opposed the development of this science, it 
has yet made very notable progress since the end 
of the last century, and it now advances with a 

rapid and certain pace. Future ages will erect the 

edifice of which we have laid the foundations; and 
we may already say, with certainty, that the gen- 
eral plan is simple, and that its apparent com- 
plexity only arises from the close connexion of 
the parts with each other—a connexion so inti- 
mate, that it is difficult to circumscribe the limits 
of the phenomena.’’ ‘*Should the government 
observatories at ‘oronto and Van Diemen’s Land 
ultimately come to be handed over to their respee- 
tive colonies, as part of their domestic institutions, 
not only would a permanent contribution of data 
be secured science, but incalculable benefit 
would arise to the colonies themselves, in the 
possession of establishments in which the art of 
observing has been wrought up to elaborate per- ! 
fection, and in which practice, going hand-in-hand 
with theory, would act as powerful engine of 
public instruction.”’ 


to 


eiiteatt dene seal 
OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 

The late D: Mass 

a man as emine and useful talents, 
as he was beloved by all who were acquainted 
with him. 


SJowditch, of 


f Salem, 


. was 
nt for his great 
An instance ts rel: ited of him, which 
is a complete manifestat “the command, 
thine feed if thirst, 
hin drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on bis head.”’ 

“Dr. Bowditch 


Salem, 


ion of 


enemy hunger, him: he give 


had been preparing a plan of 
which he intended soon to publish. It 
R 
sy 
some means or other, an individual in town had 
surreptitiously got had the 


to it his 


had been the fruit of much labor and eare. 


possession of it, and 


audacity Issue proposals to publish 


as 


own. This was too much for Dr. Bowditeh to 
bear. He instantly went to the person, and 
burst out into the following strain:—* You vil- 
lain, how dare you do this? If you presume lk 


procee 


any farther in this business I will prose- 


cute you to the utmost extent of the law.’ The 
poor fellow cowered before the storm of his in- 
dignation ! was silent—for his wrath was ter- 


r. Bowditch went home, and slept on it; 


and the next day, 


\with perfect propriety; 


ad 


hearing from some authentic 
source that the man was extremely poor, and 


had probably been driven by the necessities of 


his family to commit this audacious plagiarism, 
his feelings were touched, his heart relented, his 
unger melted away like wax. He went to him 
igain, and said, *Sir, you did very wrong, and 
vou know it, to appropriate to your own use and 
venefit, the fruit of my labors. But 1 under- 
stand you are poor, and have a family to sup- 
port. [ feel for you and will help you. That 


plan is unfinished, and contains errors that would 
have disgraced you and me, had it been publish- 
in the in which found it. I'd tell 
what I will do. 1 will finish the plan; I will 
correct the errors; and then you sliall publish it 
your benefit, and [| will head the sub- 
scription list with my own name.’ ” 


ed state vou 


you 


for own 


<<-0e> 
A “LEARNED LORD CARDINAL,” 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 

Daily Advertiser, gives the annexed account of 


an extraordinary scholar, Cardinal Mezzofanti. 
it is an interesting paragraph as showing the per- 
fect simplicity of character of a great man and a 
venus: 

* At the age of thirty-six, 
Greek and Oriental Literature at Bologna, Mez- 
zofanti read twenty, eighteen 
lifferent languages. He now speaks forty-two! 
and is seventy-two years old. 


and conversed in 


*T saw him in his Cardinal's palace at Rome 
on the 11th February, 1845, dressed in the morn- 


ing gown of his order, seated in his library, where |! 


he received me 
world. 


with the courtesy of a man of the 
He speaks English with an accent, but 
and entered into a conver- 
sation on the subject of American Literature, and 
on the variations of our language from that of the 
earlier period of English history. He was desi- 
reus of ascertaining the difference of Ameri- 
can and English pronunciation of the Latin and 
classics, and taxed my memory 

of some passages both in 
delighting me in turn by his learned 
tnarks on the classics of his own country, and the 
periodical litera He had begun to 
study the Indian dialects of America, and regret- 
ted that his official duties left him no leisure to 
pursue the subject, especially as he could find no 
person practically aequainte 4 with them. 

‘In his capacity of Cardinal, he is at the head 
of the pontificial commission charged with the 
care of education and the colleges; and he gave 
me the printed programme of an exhibitioa of the 


pupils of 


the 


Greek for a re 


petiuion poetry and 


prose, 


ture of mine. 


the College de Propaganda Fidei in 
forty-two different all of which he 
understands, with an invitation to attend the per- 
formances. 

* He has nothing of the superciliousness which 
is sometimes offensive to great men, or the pe- 
dantry that is so wearisome to the learned. His 
manners are as plain as his learning is wonderful, 
and I left him, astonished at his capacity, without 
being able to discover any phrenological develop- 
ment indicative of his extraordinary faculty.” 

eC ee bind! § 
NOBLE REVENGE. 

When I was a small boy, there was a black 
boy in the neighborhood by the name of * Jim 
Dick.” Myself and a number of my play-fellows 
were one evening collected together at our usual 
and began tormenting the poor colored 
boy, by calling him “nigger,” 
and ether degrading epithets; the poor fe How ap- 
peared excessively grieved at our conduct, and 
left us. We soon after made an appoint- 
ment to go a skating in the neighborhood, and 
on the day of the appointment | had the misfor- 
tune to break my skates, and I could not go with- 


languages, 


sports, 
“ black: - 79 
wackKaMoor, 


soon 


when professor of 


> experience 


out borrowing a pair of Jim Dick. IT went to 
him and asked him for tnem. “ O yes, John, you 
imay have them and welcome,” was his answer. 
When I went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
by the fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. | 
told him I had returned his skates, and was under 
great obligations to him for his kindness. He 
looked at me he took the skates, and with 
tears In his eyes said to me, * John, don’t never 
call me blackamoor again,’ and immediately left 
the room. ‘These words pierced my heart, and I 
burst into tears, and from that time resolved not 
to abuse a poor black in future. —Southey. 


as 
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A TEACHER WANTED. 
PPLICATIONS will be received until the 25th inst., 
\ for the situation of teacher in the Male Department 
of Friends’ School at Salem, New Jersey. Said School has 
been worth to the person who has left, from $700 to $800 
per year. 
Applications will be directed to the Subseriber, on behalf 


of the Committee. CLEMENT ACTON, 
Salem, 8mo. 15—3t.* 20. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his fri nds and the 
‘| public that he hase ope ned a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Supe rfine F: amily Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Me al, fre sh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 


delivered free of 
4mo. 4—tf.l 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 


\HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
| from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
c inating” Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 

No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


a | = = oxesnneaiian 
DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING. 
J ANNAIL F. NORTH takes this method of informing 
| | Friends that she is desirous of pursuing the ‘ 
of Plain Dress and Cloak Making, and hopes by punctuality 
and attention to business to receive a share of patronage. 
Trimmings will be furnished from the store connected 
with her residence, No. 179 Arch Street, second door above 
Fifth Street. Smo. &.—3t* 19, 


5mo, 23—tf8, 


business 





JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
RE receiving an excellent assortment of Goods, partic- 
_ ularly suited for present and Fall wear—consisting of 
Calicoes of various designs, including OmbreShaded and very 
neat fig’d brown and bl’d Muslins; Canton Flannels, Dom’e 
Flannels, all wool do. of the most celebrated makes; Silk 
Chain do. Cotton Diapers, Bird Eye, Kussia, Huckaback, 
and Scotch do., some extra widih, 6-4, 7-4, 8-4, 8-10, 8.11, 
10-4, 10-12; Damask 'T'able Cloths; Snow-drop and Damask 
vatterns; Brown Table Linen, and Cloths; Damask Nap. 
Fruit do. Crash: American, Manchester and Scotch 
Ging hams; very neat Plaid do.; mode col'd and black Mous. 
Laines; neat style do. Moas. 7 Cashmeres; Gloves and 
Hosiery; Cap Crape, and Crape | Book Muslins, and 
Handkerchiefs, very shear; dotted Swiss Muslins; Plaid and 
Striped Cambric do; Green Barege, Gauze Veils, 
Cloths, Corded and Marseilles Skirts. 

Also, a good assortment of Irish Linens, Linen Cambric 

Handkere mists, and She awis, 22—tf 21 

H AT M AN 0 FAC TORY. 

YMMOR KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
IK, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
frie nds and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and C finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. ‘The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 

city, at the lowest prices, ranging trom $1,50 to $4,50, 
F. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
in this branch of business will enable him to 


kins; 
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‘give his friends every satisfaction. imo. 4—tfil 
PRINTING OF Ic E. 


OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
L? Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 





